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whole Indian problem, whose solution, as far as the national government is con- 
cerned, requires chiefly, in the author's opinion, the abolition of the reservation, the 
complete and final allotment of lands and trust funds, the granting of full citizen- 
sh'p, the withdrawal of special privileges and the enforcement of the Indian's 
equal rights in the courts of the land- 

The Alps in Nature and History. By W. A. B. Coolidge. xx and 

440 pp. Illustrations, Maps, Bibliography and Index. E. P. LHmon & Co., 
New York, 1908. Price, $2.50 net. 

There is some question on as to the propriety of the title of this volume, inasmuch 
as the author takes early occasion to assure us that the Alps are "taken as they 
exist and treated as practically unchangeable." He gives us little descrip- 
tion even of the valley and mountain forms as they are, which is somewhat disap- 
pointing after the emphatic disclaimer concerning the physical evolution of the 
region. Changes go on so rapidly, one might say so boisterously, in the Alps, 
that one with physiographic leanings finds it difficult to seize precisely the author's 
point of view. 

The illustrations, admirably rendered, are all of high mountain views, snow 
fields, glaciers, rock slopes and summits, but there is nothing exhibiting the for- 
ests, streams, agriculture or homes of the mountain slopes and valleys. A chapter 
on the "Snowy Region of the Alps" contains some interesting notes on the early 
investigations of glaciers, and truthful comments on their appearance and be- 
haviour, marred somewhat by ascribing to scientific men the view that "in the 
Ice Age, the whole of Europe was really an unbroken sea of ice." It is not easy 
to see how this error could hold possession of an author who knows the Alps in 
the fullness of detail due to the studies and wanderings of more than forty years. 
This chapter refers to some interesting legal queries raised as to glac : ers, such 
as the ownership of land uncovered by their recession, the right to grant conces- 
sions for the harvest and sale of ice, and whether the glaciers belong to commune 
or canton. The author's inclination to rather recondite matters of linguistics and 
political history is seen on pages 27 and 30 in the notice of the variety of sectional 
or national names given to glaciers and avalanches. The extended chapter on 
the "Political History of the Alps," an encyclopedia of detailed facts, might with- 
out much injustice be called a syllabus, in which one event follows another with 
bewildering swiftness. It would be easy to find on almost any single page from 
one to two dozen dates of minor events. There is no perspective, no descrimina- 
tion between the trivial and the important. It need hardly be said that while 
such Alpine history shows much learning, and patient thoroughness, it has little 
interest or instruction for the average reader, for whom the volume would seem 
to be intended. 

The account of the Great Historical Passes is open to the same criticism. The 
title raises expectation of an illuminating story of great lines of movement. In- 
deed, the author proposes to offer criteria for distinguishing between great and 
minor passes ; but soon we are required to accept eight great historical passes in 
the western Alps alone, and when we have finished the chapter we have seen in 
swift review nearly 100 passes and have remembered quite too little concerning 
any of them. The maps of the passes are but flat sketch maps of small regions 
and give no general relations. It would seem better to have offered a general 
map showing the principal reliefs and delineating a small number of the really 
famous passes as they actually link northern Italy to France, Germany and 
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Austria. The general map of the Alps is quite apart from this criticism and is 
executed by Bartholomew. 

The volume is at its very best in the three short chapters in which Mr. Cool- 
idge writes of "Modern Mountaineering," of "Alpine Guides" and of "A Year's 
Round in the Alps." Here he expresses his own deepest feeling and experience, 
and we see the heart and the memories of an Alpine climber who has perhaps 
an unrivalled number of peaks to his credit and who is wedded to the air and 
the scenery of his beloved mountains. 

Particularly fresh and good are his observations on guideless climbing, with 
the sorrows and discredit which have followed. So do the enthusiasm and intense 
loyalty of the Alpine devotee come to light in the preference of veterans for rock 
peaks rather than snow mountains. 

The short half dozen pages of "A Year's Round in the Alps" are the gem of 
the volume, closest to the author's feeling, and assuring the summer visitant that 
his knowledge is only partial, that the mountains and valleys are at their best in 
the snows and peasant ways of the other nine months of the year. The coming 
of the cattle from the upper pastures, the genial sun of October, the preparations 
for winter, the brilliant atmosphere of the high places, the awaking of the 
spring, — such are the pictures that tell the summer traveller of delights to him 
unknown. 

The appendixes give full lists of passes, peaks and dates of conquest, the 
recorded passes numbering nearly 500 and the peaks almost 1,000. There is a 
short bibliography and a full index. The volume is accurate in its scholarship 
and attractive in appearance, but is, for the greater part, more suited for refer- 
ence than for general reading. A. P. B. 

In Viking Land. Norway, its People, its Fjords and its Fjelds. 
By W. S. Monroe, xxiv and 332 pp., Illustrations, Bibliography and Index. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1908. Price, $3. 

This is a serious geographical work, based, as is frankly stated, on two 
vacation trips and much reading of the literature of the country. It will not 
disappoint the reader who seeks within compact limits the most central and im- 
portant features of Norway and its people. The author proposes, without neg- 
lecting the physical features, to give more heed than is usual to the people and 
their institutions. 

The opening chapter has to do with the general geography, other chapters on 
special features having a later place in the volume. One is surprised to read 
the rather assured statement that we must go back several hundred thousand 
years to reach the Ice Age in that land. Several chapters of an historical nature 
follow, a treatment sufficient to accompany a general geographic description. 
Thus the chapter on Haakon VII gives a short but good outline of the Norwegian 
system of government. The people of Norway, their physical and mental traits 
and some of their social customs, are described in Chapter VI. As the author is 
a teacher of experience, we find, as we should expect, a careful account of edu- 
cation, including some reference to the literature and influence of the press. 

The physical and industrial relations of the land and the people receive atten- 
tion under the heads, "Highways, Railways and Waterways"; "Farm Life and 
Agriculture"; and "Forests, Fisheries and Commerce." All of these topics have 
peculiar interest for any who have visited the Viking country and admired the 
perfection of its roads, the industry and thrift that mark tillage, or the extent and 



